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I'd Like to Be Your Valentine 


AS I WRITE this letter to you my desk is flooded with bright sunshinj 
brighter perhaps because the world outside is blanketed with sno¥ 
This has been a lovely snow, one of those rare snows that fall so quietly, 
gently that the flakes cling to everything they touch and make even th 
drabbest spot a bit of fairyland. On such a day as this my heart sin 
with the sheer joy of living. In such a beautiful world how can 
thoughts be anything but filled with love for all mankind? 

When you read this letter the time will be late January or earl 
February, 1945. Christmas, 1944, and New Year’s Day will be behind 
and Saint Valentine’s Day uppermost in our thoughts. 

Did it ever occur to you how much alike these three holidays arc 
We celebrate them in different ways, but each gives us an opportunity | 
show our love and good will for others. For days and days before Chris 
mas we were busy planning glad surprises for our friends and the men 
bers of our family. On New Year’s Day we made good resolutions th 
will help us break ourselves of careless habits. We did this because w 
want to grow to be the kind of persons our friends and families lov 
to be with. 

Saint Valentine’s Day is different, but the keynote is the same. Ol 
legends tell us that Saint Valentine was the patron saint of lovers. H 
knew that people are happiest when their hearts are full of love ani 
good will. When you send a valentine to a friend with the messag 
“Won't you be my valentine?” you are really saying to him, “My hea 
is filled with joy and good will. I like you and want to be your frien 
and have you for my friend all through the year.” 

These three holidays are glad days, and we help to make them gl: 
by our unselfish giving, not only of gifts, but of friendship. 

I'd like to be your valentine. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City § 
Mo. Entered as second-class matter Aug. 8, 1893, at the post office at Kansas City, Mo., under # 
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By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln © 


I’m going to give a valentine 
That comes straight from my heart; 
Although it’s meant to last all year, 
Each day I'll givea part. ~ 


It’s made of love and thoughtful deeds, 
Kind words are also in it; 

It’s going to be such jolly fun 
I want to start this minute! 


I'll take this valentine with me 
Each place that I may go, 


Because I want to share its joy 
With everyone I know! 
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Stay-at-Home 
Hero 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


“7H, OH, we're off the road! Help!” Sur- 

prised and frightened cries filled the 
school bus, which had been pushing its way slow- 
ly, carefully through the white fury of the snow- 
storm. 

The cries and the sudden lurching of the big 
yellow bus brought eleven-year-old Roger Terry 
out of his daydreaming sharply. His eyes focused 
upon his father’s hands which were upon the 
steering wheel. Even in this moment, with the 
children crying out about him and with the heavy, 
awkward bus slipping and sliding dangerously 
over the treacherous, snowy road, it was hard for 
him to believe that he was the son of the bus 
driver. 

For Roger had been dreaming the dream he 
had dreamed for days and days now. He was not 
Roger Terry at all. He was instead Bill Under- 
wood, the boy sitting across the aisle from him. 
As Bill, with his father, Captain Underwood, he 
had just stepped up before the President of the 
United States to receive the decoration for dis- 
tinguished flying over Germany. 


Bill had actually gone to Washington only a | 


few days before to see the President make the 
award to his father. On his return the boys and 
girls of the Normanville school had crowded 
around him begging for all of the details. Even 
Miss Glaser, their pretty sixth grade teacher, had 
listened wide-eyed. That morning on the play- 
ground when Bill leapt into mid-air to catch a 
baseball she had called out laughingly, ‘Hold it, 
General!” Since, it seemed to Roger, everyone 
everywhere was calling Bill by the new nickname. 

Well, Roger supposed, some day Bill’s father 
probably would be a general. He had received 
one promotion after another within the last year. 
Other boys’ fathers were going places too. There 
was Gerald Briscol’s father—he was a navy man 
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“Son, I’m leaving you in charge,” Mr. Terry said. ‘i 


—and the Turner twins couldn’t talk enough 
about the marines because their father had 
helped to invade Wake Island. Even little Millie | 
Ruthers, who was only in the first grade and 
who rode back and forth in the school bus every- 
day, bragged about her father being a fighting 
Seabee. Most everyone on the bus save himself, 
it seemed to Roger, had someone to be proud of 
—a father or an uncle or a brother; everyone ex- 
cept Roger, whose father walked with a limp 
and drove the district school bus back and forth 
into Normanville, where he worked from nine 
to four in one of the Normanville grocery stores. 
Over and over Roger’s mother had tried to 
explain to him that his father was a “stay-at-home 
hero.” 
“He is doing as much for his country,” she had 
told Roger, “by driving the school bus, by work- 
ing in the grocery store, and by doing up his farm 
chores in the early morning and late evening as _ 
any fighting man on any fighting front any- | 
where!” 
But it had been hard to convince Roger. How 
a man whom none of the services had wanted 
could be a hero was almost beyond his imagi- 
nation. Now as he felt the big bus lurch toward 
the side of the road again, and saw. his father’s 
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P to get to the nearest phone and call for help.” 


hands tighten desperately upon the steering 
wheel, he wondered more than ever. His father 
was afraid! Roger could see the fear written upon 
Phis face, in his stiffened shoulders, in the way he 


ety’ @eripped the wheel until his knuckles stood out 
ting white and hard. 
self, § Were heroes ever afraid? Had Captain Under- 


wood been afraid when flying over Germany? 
Had Gerald Briscol’s father shaken in his boots 
when his ship was attacked by submarines? How 
had the marines felt when storming Wake 
Island? The questions flicked through Roger’s 
mind, but before he could answer them the de- 
termined bus had torn itself wholly and complete- 
ly from its driver’s hand and, to Roger’s shame, 
was slipping and sliding over the embankment 
at the side of the road. His father had failed. Any 
illusions that Roger had tried to build up about 
im were broken into tiny, brittle bits. He had 
Pict the school bus slide into a deep ditch from 
- which there would be no escape for hours. Per- 
aps they would all freeze to death while wait- 
ing for help to arrive. Roger wanted to bury his 
face in his hands and cry. 

“Don’t be afraid. Don’t cry. There’s no one 
urt,” Roger's father was saying kindly as he 
imped down the aisle to help children back into 


their seats again and to assist in picking up books 
and pencils and crayolas which had spilled out 
over the floor. “It wasn’t a hard fall. We were 
lucky,” he said. “There wasn’t even a window 
broken. I'll have to get to the nearest phone 
though and call for help,” he went on. “We'd get 
pretty cold sitting here until morning,” he 
laughed. “And I’m afraid there won't be anyone 
coming up this road any more tonight—not in a 
storm like this.” 

“But I want to go home!”’ Little Millie Ruthers 
was crying. “I want my mother!” 

“And my mother will be awfully worried if I’m 
not there by dark, Mr. Terry,” an older girl was 
saying. 

“Tl do the best I can,” Roger’s father prom- 
ised. “I'll get to the nearest phone and I'll send 
out word over the party line to all your folks that 


_you’re O. K., just waiting to be picked up. I'll 


bet a dime some of your fathers will hitch up 
their sleighs and be here before I get back. Now, 
just don’t be afraid when it gets dark. There’s 
nothing that will hurt you so long as you stay in 
the bus. Play games and sing songs until I get 
back.” 

Mr. Terry turned to Roger. “Son,” he said. 
“I’m leaving you in charge. See that no one leaves 
the bus. Fifty feet out in this snow and you'd 
never find your way back again. We don’t want 
anyone lost in these hills on a night like this. 
Keep some games and songs going so that the 
little ones won't cry, and if you begin to get cold 
keep everyone moving as much as possible. I’m 
leaving my flashlight with you. If the bus lights 
go out you can use it.” 

Forgetting the shame he had felt when the big 
bus left the road, Roger knew a new sense of 
pride and responsibility as his father handed the 
flashlight to him. There were older boys on the 
bus who might have been left in charge, but his 
father had chosen him. He had trusted him to 
look out for all the others. “I'll do my best, Dad,” 
Roger said as his father left the bus and swirling 
snow closed like a great white cloud about him. 

It was only after his father disappeared into 
the whiteness that Roger thought of his lame 
foot and of the thin suede jacket and the low-cut 
shoes which his father was wearing. There had 
been no hint of snow in the air when they left 
home that morning. The storm had whipped up 
out of the north suddenly soon after noon and 
had grown to a fierce intensity since they had 
left school at four. (Please turn to page 26) 
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By Bernice Bryant 


EORGE jumped 
from his bed 
and dressed hurried- 
ly and excitedly. This 
was Saturday morn- 
ing, the day he was 
to be on duty collect- 
ing scrap for the big drive. He was all excited: 
There had been other scrap drives, and George 
had helped the boys go from door to door ask- 
ing for discarded articles, but this was the first 
time his teacher had asked him to take full charge 
in his block. He enjoyed the feeling of responsi- 
bility. 

This afternoon he would write and tell Jim 
all about it. Jim was his big brother, who was a 
corporal in the army. Wouldn’t Jim be proud 
of him? 

Immediately after breakfast he hauled his 
red wagon from the garage. Dick and Andy were 
waiting for him. 

“All set?” asked George. 

“All set,” the boys answered. 

George gave the instructions. “Now go from 
door to door, Ask for rubber and metal. Load 
your wagon and haul it down to Phil’s service 
station at the end of the street. Get all you can 
because we want to have a good record for our 
school.” 

“Let me go with you,” cried Kathy, George’s 
little sister. But George did not answer, so Kathy 
ran along the sidewalk and watched the boys 
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Every Little Bit Counts 


It was not long before they had their wagons filled. 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


disappear into the 
houses. 

It was not long be- 
fore they had their 
wagons filled with 
inner tubes, hot-water 
bottles, irons, wheels, 
pots, and pans. They marched down the street 
to Phil’s service station. 

““Good boys,” Phil smiled when he saw the 
wagon loads of scrap. “Dump it here.” 

They unloaded their wagons onto the pile in 
the empty lot next to the station. 

“And we're going to get more,” promised 
George. 

Back to their block the boys raced. In almost 
every home they found some discarded article. 

“Let me go with you,” called Kathy, follow- 
ing George as he went into Mrs. Smith’s yard. 

“No, you're too little. You stay out here.” 
George scowled this time. He didn’t like to have 
Kathy following him around every place he 
went. So Kathy sat on the curbstone and waited. 

Mrs. Smith was a tall, neat woman, with kind, 
brown eyes. “No,” she said. “I don’t have any- 
thing. Now that the boys are in the navy we 
don’t have a car, and I’ve given almost every- 
thing I have already.” Mrs. Smith held her chin 
in her hands, as if to think better, and then her 
kind brown eyes lit up with a beautiful light. 
“Yes, George, I have something, follow me.” g 

She led the way through a long hall, up a) 
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flight of stairs and through another long hall, 
and then to the attic. Under the one narrow 
window was a trunk. Carefully she dusted the 
lid before she opened it. 

George’s eyes were big and round. The trunk 
was filled with old-fashioned toys. 

“They belonged to my boys. I wanted to keep 
them,” explained Mrs, Smith. “But if our coun- 
try needs rubber and metal, I suppose my boys 
would want me to help.” 

From the top of the trunk she lifted a small 
wooden work bench which made George whistle 
low. She placed it on the floor, and next came 
a rubber doll dressed in a long, white robe. 
“This was the doll they both played with,” she 
said as she held it close. 

“Boys played with dolls?” thought George, 
but he was too polite to say so. “It is queer look- 
ing,’ ’ he said out loud. 

“Yes, in comparison with the rubber dolls they 
make today.” She held the doll out to him. “Its 
arms and legs do not move and it has a whistle 
in it. Here, George, squeeze old Susan.” 

He took the stiff, little figure in his hands and 
pressed against its stomach. A low, wheezy 
whistle sounded through the attic. “Are you go- 
ing to give this?” he asked. 

“Yes, they would want me to.” She placed 
it on the other side of the trunk. Then she lifted 
out blocks, wooden soldiers, woolly dogs, and 
rubber balls, which she laid on the floor next to 
the doll. From the bottom of the trunk came a 
small, oblong box about the size of a match box. 
“Look here, George,” she said. “Open it.” 

He took the box in his hands. It was a heavy, 
little box, made of shining steel. He pushed one 
end with his thumb, and immediately it sprang 
open and a life-sized green frog jumped out 
and sat upon the lid. “Whoopee!” George yelled. 
“This is something!” 

“Now push the other end.” 

“But the frog?” ; 

“He will take care of himself,’ Mrs. Smith 
smiled. 

George pushed at the other end of the box and 


to give it away, she placed it with the dolls and 
the balls. And George wondered if it were true 
that she meant for him to take it. 
“Every little bit counts.” she said. 
want to help my boys.” 
“Yes, every little bit counts,” 
“And now that is all.” 
George helped her to put the toys back in the 
box, He thanked her for the doll and the balls 
and the frog box, and carried them downstairs. 
At the back porch he loaded the things into the 
wagon and started to pull it around to the front. 
At a lilac bush, he stopped. There he lifted the 
frog box from the wagon and made the frogs hop 
in and out. It was lots of fun. No boy in school . 
had anything like it. Wouldn’t they be surprised? 
It was such a little bit of metal and such a little 
bit of rubber—just two frogs no bigger than two 
walnuts, And then he stopped again, behind the 
front porch this time. Nobody would miss it, he 
thought, and stuffed the box into his pocket. 
Kathy was still waiting for him. “What did 
you get this time?” she called, running to the 
wagon. “A doll?” she screamed joyfully as she 
lifted old Susan from the wagon. 
“Put that back,” commanded George. 
“Please let me keep her. Nobody will know.” 
“Put old Susan back,” ordered George. “You're 
not patriotic,” he scolded. (Please turn to page 13) 


“And I 


repeated George. 


“Yes, Phil,” Jack answered breathlessly. “I have 
this—I mean it was Mrs. Smith’s and——” 
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Too Many Languages 


By Alice Woster 


‘What the Story Told Before 


For the sixth grade’s program, “Our Neighbors Far 
and Near,” Dale and Nettie, who were tied for first 
honors in the class, were to interview four people from 
foreign countries. Saturday afternoon they set out on 
their assignment. Nettie did not want to go, but Dale 
thought they should do the best they could. 

They tried a Chinese family first. In the back yard 
under a big tree was a little boy. They tried to talk 
to him but were successful only in winning a smile 
from him by rescuing his kitten from the tree. Nettie 
wanted to give up, but Dale insisted on trying to talk 
with a Norwegian woman. She could not understand 
English, but she understood the language of friend- 
ship and insisted on their having a cup of tea with 
her. As they left her home Nettie threatened to quit 
and borrow her aunt’s collection of curios to complete 
her part of the assignment. If Dale failed on the as- 
signment that would leave Nettie in first place for 
class honors, so he persuaded her to make one more 


effort. 
Part III 


ALE AND NETTIE walked along silently 

on their quest of the elderly Mexican they 
were to interview. Nettie was too angry to talk, 
and Dale’s mind was busy with anxious thoughts. 
Already the infinite possibilities of China and 
Norway were lost to him. But if he could get 
good interviews with the Mexican man and the 
Greek woman, perhaps he could make up a satis- 
factory report. But what if he were unable to 
talk to them? He would have nothing. It would 
be bad enough to go there unprepared and be 
compelled to admit failure. But worse than that, 
Nettie would take her aunt’s curios, which would 
undoubtedly delight the audience; and her ex- 
hibit would probably raise her grade above his, 
and she would get the geography medal. 

But surely he would not fail again. He would 
surely be able to talk to these last two people. 
He had to talk to them! 

Presently he said: “There, right ahead, is the 
factory. And the Mexican we want to see lives 
in one of the workmen’s cottages across the 
street from the factory.” 
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“I don’t want to see him!” Nettie reminded 
Dale. 

“We're not going in the house, Nettie. We'll 
just knock at the door, and stand on the porch 
and talk to him. It’s the third cabin.” 

They did not have to knock however, because 
when they reached the third cabin they saw that 
the old man was out in the yard. He wore Ameri- 
can overalls and a jacket on his bent old body, 
but on his head was a big Mexican sombrero, 
with a wide brim and high, peaked crown. In 
spite of his feeble appearance, he was carrying 
wood from a loaded cart at the curb and stack- 
ing it beside the cabin. 

Dale felt a quiver of anticipation. Perhaps it 
was the sombrero that caused it. It called forth 
a picture in his mind, a fascinating panorama 
of plantations and silver mines, of cactus-studded 
deserts, of men wrapped in gay blankets and 
women in shawls, of patient, laden burros climb- 
ing steep streets lined with flat-topped houses. 

“Oh, look!” Nettie quavered in a scared un- 
dertone. “He has a mustache!” 

“So has your grandpa,” grinned Dale. “I don’t 
care whether he has a mustache or not, but | 
do hope he can speak English!” 

To the old man Dale said politely, “How do 
you do?” 

The elderly Mexican straightened as well as 
he could. “yCémo esta usted?” he grumbled. 

“He doesn’t like us,” Nettie said with a shiver. 

Dale swallowed his disappointment and point- 
ed questioningly at the cabin. “Is anyone at 
home?” 

The old man shrugged and said “No com- 
prendo, senor.” 

Dale stepped to the door and knocked. There 
was no response, but the old man, understand- 
ing now, pointed toward the factory. 

“He means his family is all at work in the 
factory,” whispered Nettie. 

“I guess so.” Dale was in despair, “What 
can we do?” 
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“Nothing, same as usual!” said Nettie. “Let's 
go. 

The old man was evidently of the same mind 
as Nettie, for he gave another shrug of his 
shoulders and shuffled back toward his cartful 
of wood. But suddenly he clapped his hand on 
his hip, and the children heard him catch his 
breath in pain. 

“Poor old man!” Dale murmured. “He must 
have rheumatism or something.” 

“That’s not my fault,” said Nettie. “Let’s go.” 

“Look, Nettie. He has all that wood to carry 
in, We could help him.” 

“Of all the ridiculous ideas!” cried Nettie. 
“Help a strange, old, crooked Mexican man carry 
in a load of dirty wood! I never heard anybody 
talk as silly as you do!” 

“I'm going to help him.” Dale put down his 
notebook. 

“Go ahead,” said Nettie. “Carry wood all day. 
I'm through. This interview’s no good, and I 
don’t think the last one could be good enough to 
make a whole report. I’m going to my aunt’s and 
get my curios.” 

“All right,” Dale said in resignation. There 
was no use to argue with her any more. “Good- 
by then.” 

Nettie went away, 


lingered longingly. He did so wish he could ask 
the old man about Mexico. He would like to 
ask him if the Mexicans still used oxen and ox- 
carts, as they used to, And were there still water 
vendors who sold drinking water from door to 
door? 


- But he could not ask him anything, and pres- 
ently he nodded a regretful farewell and started 
away. The old man shouted some Mexican words 
after him in a tired, grateful voice, and when 
Dale turned and waved the old Mexican was 
smiling. 

As Dale plodded toward the last address on 
his list, he whistled a gay tune to keep dis- 
couraging thoughts from his mind. He was glad 
when he saw the house that he was looking for. 

Suddenly he felt a desperate determination. 
He had to talk to this last foreigner! He would 
talk to her, in some way or other! He was not 
going to allow himself to fail! He would get 
such a good interview about Greece that it would 
make up for the loss of all the others; Greece, 
that fascinating land which in ancient days had 
been the center of culture for the whole world. 
Ruins of some of the magnificent buildings of 
that early age still stood in modern Greece. Per- 
haps this woman had 
seen those inspiring 


switching her skirts 
in indignation at the 
whole thing. 

Dale overtook the 
old man and picked 
up a large block of 
wood from the cart. 
The Mexican looked 
surprised; then a 
smile spread over his 
face as he saw Dale 
start for the wood- 
pile. He nodded hap- 
pily at Dale, and 
went to work with 
new energy. 

The two of them 


shoulders in _grati- 
tude, and sank ex- 


“;Cémo esta usted?” 


ruins. She would tell 
him about the time 
she went to the 
Acropolis. Maybe she 
would tell him stories 
of ancient Greece, 
with its plays and 
poetry and beautiful 
statues and its fa- 
mous athletes who o- 
riginated the Olym- 
pic games. 

Quite confidently 
he approached the 
house. It was a nice, 
well-kept house, and 
there was a baby in 
a’ play pen on the 
porch. The Greek 
woman was sewing 
by a front window, 
with the curtains put 
back so that she could 
watch the baby. She 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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HAT LOUISA 

LaFleur is the 

most stuck-up ‘girl 

I’ve ever seen,” de- 

clared Nancy Bryan, 

as she closed the lid 

of her desk with a bang and stood 
up. 
“Yes,” chimed in Nancy's best 
friend, Gwen Turner. “She’s too 
proud for me. Wonder why she 
goes to public school?” 

“Maybe she’s a princess in disguise,” suggested 
Mary Mann, “and just can’t stand us, we're so 
common!” Mary held her pug nose up in the 
air disdainfully. The other girls laughed. 

- Miss Mason, who was working at her desk, 
said, “Girls, you’re all wrong. Louisa is not 
proud. She’s shy and very lonesome.” 

“Louisa shy? Why, Miss Mason, she acts stuck- 
up!” exclaimed Nancy, 

“I know,” Miss Mason nodded. “Her alter 
came to see me last night. Until the LaFleurs 
came to the city a few weeks ago Louisa had 
lived all her life in a small village where she 
knew everyone. She has never had to make new 
friends, and she doesn’t know how.” 

Underneath Mary Mann’s clownishness was a 
very sympathetic heart. She exclaimed, “Oh, 
poor thing! I'm going | to put a valentine in the 
box for her tomorrow.” 

“I will too,” said Gwen, and added thought- 
fully, “I remember now that I wanted to get 
to know her when she first came, but she 
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acted so unfriendly.” 
“We'll get all the 
girls of our club to 
send her one,” Nancy 
exclaimed. 

“That will help,” 
agreed Miss Mason. “Good night, 
girls.” 

“Good night, Miss Mason,” the 
girls answered as they left the 
room. 

Several blocks away Louisa went 
languidly up the steps of her home and into the 
living room. There was nothing to do but read. 
At home she had always had so many pleasant 
things to do with the other girls. 

“Hello, dear,” her mother greeted. “Leave 
your wraps on. I’m going down town for some 
things, and you and Roger may come along and 
get your valentines.” 

“I don’t need any valentines, Mother,” Louisa 
answered. 

Louisa’s mother looked at her thoughtfully. 
“Aren't you forgetting something, dear?” 

“You mean about expressing love, Mother?” 
Her mother nodded. Louisa went on: “If I could 
just go back and start over! But now it seems 
so hard to change.” 

“Then this is just the chance you need! What 
could be a better way of expressing impersonal 
love, which is certainly the essence of friendli- 
ness, than to give valentines?” 

“All right, Mother, I will.” Then Louisa’s 
dark eyes snapped in the old happy way. “I'll | 
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buy thirty-four valentines, and give one to every 
boy and girl in the room.” 

“That's the spirit, Sis,” exclaimed Roger La- 
Fleur, bouncing noisily downstairs. “Treat ‘em 
like you did the folks at home.” 

“Did you start that way, Roger? I mean when 
we first came?” 

“Sure. When the fellows were choosing up 
sides for a game, I didn’t wait to be left out, 
I just got on the side I wanted on. Now that the 
fellows know me I get chosen.” 

Louisa enjoyed the trip to town. The big 
stores were fun, and so were the crowds of peo- 
ple and even the traffic. The great rack of valen- 
tines offered so many choices, that she spent a 
long time looking, admiring, and reading the 
verses on the different cards. Those she finally 
selected seemed to her the very nicest on the 
rack. The biggest one was for Miss Mason. 

That evening at home Louisa carefully sorted 
them, and wrote a name on each envelope, The 
prettiest ones went to Mary Mann and the other 
girls of that group, whom Louisa longed to 
know better. The amusing and clever ones were 
for the boys, She could not quite bring herself 
to sign them, although she knew that would be 
friendlier. Some people never sign valentines, 
she thought, excusing herself. But that didn’t 
seem quite right, so she ended up by putting a 
large question mark on each one, She also 
secretly resolved to be the first one back at 
school the next noon, so that she might 
drop her valentines into the beautiful, heart- 
trimmed box without being observed. 

True to her decision, Louisa ate her lunch 
hurriedly the next noon, and started back to 
school early. It was a sunny, pleasant day; 
and there was thawing in places, so that the 
spots of crackly ice were turning into puddles 
of muddy water. Louisa walked rapidly, but 
she was also busy remembering the last Saint 
Valentine’s Day at home. Some of the 
mothers had made decorated cookies for the 
party, and they had had popcorn balls too. 
She had made some of her valentines last 
year, and they had been pretty. But she had 
received many nice ones too. Louisa suddenly 
stood still as 2 horrible thought came to her. 
What if there were no valentines in the 
box for her? She had no friends here. She 
turned undecidely toward home. She wanted 
to run away from this disturbing thought, but 
running away wouldn't solve her problem. 


She did want to make friends. There wouldn’t 
be another chance like this. She turned reluctant- 
ly back toward the school. 

As she did so a little girl went running by, her 
hands full of valentines. She slipped on a piece 
of firm ice and sat down, her valentines flying 
in all directions on the wet and muddy sidewalk. 
She got up immediately, but when she saw her 
valentines lying in the mud and water, she began 
to cry. Louisa picked them all up and said con- 
solingly, “See, they're all here, so don’t cry. 
What's your name?” 

“Libby, They’s all muddy, and I don’t want 
to put dirty valentines in the box.” The little 
girl’s tears began to flow again. 

Louisa looked at the child’s valentines. They 
were homemade, and Libby had evidently spent 
much time on them. Since they were not in en- 
velopes, the damage was quite complete. 

“They are pretty dirty,” Louisa said. ‘Suppose 
we could clean them up? Have you an eraser? 
And you'd better wash your hands and face.” 

Libby cheered up at the prospect of help. 
“Come in here to my desk,” she said, leading the 
way into the first grade room. Louisa followed, 
and Libby got an eraser from her desk and gave 
it to Louisa, saying, “Will you erase the spots 
while I wash my face?” .. 

Louisa said she would, and Libby ran out. 


She slipped on a piece of firm ice and sat down, her 
valentines flying in all directions. 
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Louisa squeezed herself into the 
tiny first grade desk and started 
to work on the valentines, but 
after a little effort she had to 
admit it was no use. They were 
ruined. She looked at her own 
large package of valentines. She 
could spare a few and it would 
be fun to help Libby out. 

Libby came in and began 
sorting hers. As she realized just 
how bad they were, the tears 
came into her eyes again, and 
her face puckered up. 

“Oh, don’t cry, Libby,” Louisa 
said hastily. “Wouldn’t you like 
some of mine? Let’s see, how 
many did you have?- Ten? I 
could spare ten. And you may 
choose the ones you like the 
best.” Louisa picked out the 
valentines marked with the 
names of the few girls, includ- 
ing Mary Mann, whom she 
really wanted for friends. Then 
spreading the others out on the 
desk, she said, “Libby, show me 
which ones you like best.” 

Libby’s eyes opened wide. 
“You will really give me some 
of your valentines?” she asked. 
“But don’t they have your 
name on them?” 

“No,” said Louisa. “See? I 
put a question mark on the 
back.” Libby looked doubtful 
about this, and Louisa added 
quickly: “Just for fun. Come, 
choose the ones you want.” 

Libby responded hesitantly at 
first, pointing to one or two that 
she liked. But when she saw 
Louisa really wanted to share 
hers, she began choosing eager- 
ly, until she had ten. 

“Now,” Louisa said, “tell 
me the names you want written 
on the envelopes.” 

For a few minutes the girls 
were very busy. Louisa erased 
the name on each envelope, and 
substituted the one Libby 
wanted. Libby erased the ques- 
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tion marks on the back of the 
valentines and printed Libby 
on them in tipsy letters. By the 
time they had finished the tenth 
one Libby’s blue eyes were shin- 
ing with happiness. 

The first bell rang. With a 
“See you later, Libby,” Louisa 
gathered up her valentines and 
went to her own room, She ran 
up the stairs as lightheartedly 
as she used to do in her old 


home school. She hung up her 


wraps, dropped her valentines 
in the box, and went to her 
seat. She was happier than she 
had been in weeks. Miss Mason 
noticed it and felt pleased. She 
hoped the afternoon would be 
successful for this new pupil. 
She made sure Louisa would 
receive some valentines. 

Louisa was smiling to herself 
as she remembered Libby’s hap- 
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piness, but the smile faded away 
as she heard Miss Mason ap- 
pointing the messengers to pass 
out the valentines. She wanted 
to make some friends, and this 
was her chance, but she felt all 
afraid inside with fear of being 
left out. Miss Mason began 
reading out the names on the 
envelopes, and handing them to. 
the messengers. Louisa sat 
watching the happy disorder of 
busy messengers, and opening 
and comparing valentines. 
Names were called for some 
time before she heard her own. 
When it came she started with 
surprise, and quick tears of re- 
lief came to her eyes. Scarcely 
had she received the first one 
when she heard her name again. 
Blinking her eyes, Louisa started 
opening envelopes. By the time 
the box was empty Louisa had 
a whole handful of valentines. 

She had not opened them all 
before she heard her name 
called out again. It was Mary 
Mann asking her to help pass the 
refreshments. Eagerly she took 
the tray of gayly iced cookies. 
As Mary handed it to her, she 
asked, “Can you come, Louisa ?”’ 
Louisa looked puzzled. Mary 
said, “Oh, you haven't seen all 
your valentines yet?” 

Louisa shook her head. 
“Hope you.can come,” Mary 
said smiling. Louisa, without 
understanding at all what Mary 
meant, still realized that Mary 
was treating her as a friend, 
and for Louisa that was enough. 
After the hostesses had finished 


Louisa went back to her desk — 


and, searching out the valentine 
from Mary, opened it and read 
the message on the back. She 
glanced toward Mary. Their 
eyes met, and Mary framed the 
words with her lips, “Can you 
come?” Louisa nodded. Mary 
said, “See you after school.” 


Happy Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy 
thought for the week you will find 
it helpful. Say it when you first wake 
up in the morning and repeat it to 
yourself each time you think of it 
through the day. 


For the week of February 4 
God answers me when I get 
still 
And pray that I may know 
His will. 
For the week of February 11 
God watches o’er me day and 
night, 
And I’m protected by His 
might. 
For the week of February 18 
I call on God in every need; 
None is too small for Him to 
heed. 


For the week of February 25 


No matter where I am, God’s 
there; 

For God, the good, is every- 
where. 


Louisa took a bite of a 
crunchy sugar cooky. She was 
thinking that never again would 
she forget to pour on plenty of 
love when she wanted to solve 
a problem. 


Every Little Bit 
Counts 


(Continued from page 7) 
And then—something inside of 
him felt heavy—and he looked 
to the ground and kicked at a 
pebble. 

“Tl just keep old Susan till 
we get to Phil’s,” said the little 
girl, squeezing the doll’s stom- 


ach and laughing with glee. 

But when they came to the 
filling station Kathy held the 
doll more tightly. 

Phil knelt beside her. “Come, 
Kathy,” he said, “Every little 
bit counts, and you want to 
help your brother, don’t you?” 

When Phil said this George’s 
face turned red and he felt 
ashamed. He watched Kathy lay 
the doll on the stack of old 
rubber, And then he thrust his 
hands into his pocket and held 
to the box. He did want to give 
up the box, but not now, he 
thought, not here in front of 
everybody. What would they 
think? “Ill come back later, all 
alone,” he thought. 

By the time George came back 
with his next load, Phil had 
sorted a few pieces of the scrap 
and had hung them on a line 
which stretched from a tree to 
his station. Old Susan hung with 
tires, a fender, and a hot-water 
bottle. Andy and Dick laughed 
at this scrap “wash” as they 
called it, but George looked 
downward and bit his lip. The 
little box felt heavy in his 
pocket, but not as heavy as his 
heart. Next time, he thought, 
next time—but the next time 
and the next he wanted to keep 
the box a little while longer. 

Before he sat down to lunch 
he ran upstairs to his room and 
carefully closed his door and 
pulled the box from his pocket. 
A smile played on his lips as he 
made the frogs jump in and out. 
Then he took the papers from 
his top desk drawer and tucked 
the box in the corner. 

He had planned to write to 
Jim after lunch. Jim’s picture 
sat on his dresser. He looked so 
brave and handsome dressed in 
his corporal’s suit with two 
chevrons on each sleeve. Some- 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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SPARTANS 


HINK’S impatient gaze swept the Van 
Orden barn, from the high frost-whitened 
rafters that braced the hayloft to the big planks 
that made the floor. He wriggled onto the pack- 
ing box he had pulled before the workbench and 
thumped its hollow sides with his heels. He had 
waited for Andy for ten minutes! 

Chink’s hands were deep and snug in his 
pockets, but his feet were cold, even in his fur- 
lined galoshes. So were the tips of his ears and 
the end of his nose. Andy had promised to go 
sledding as soon as he finished changing the oil 
in the tractor. But Chink did not want to spend 
his whole holiday waiting! He wanted to have 
fun on Washington’s birthday! 

Scowling, he slid off the box and stamped to 
the workbench. A rope, neatly coiled, hung on 
a nail above it. 

He reached out and took the rope. Awkwardly 
he fashioned one end into a noose. If Andy was 
going to keep him waiting, he would entertain 
himself. He would make a lariat and try roping 
things. Their friend Red was good with a lariat. 
He could throw its noose over anything within 
the range of his rope. 

Chink began twirling it over his head in cow- 
boy fashion, one, two, three, and the throw! 

There was a rattle and a crash. The lantern 
hanging on the wall leaped violently upward and 
clattered down to the floor! 

Aghast, Chink looked at it. The globe was 
shattered, and coal oil poured out the opening 
for the wick. 

Chink bent and picked up the lantern. Hastily 
he replaced it on the nail. Then he looked at 
the barn door. No one was in sight. He tiptoed 
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The Lantern 


the 


Wall 


By Lawrent Lee 
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toward it. Andy’s grandfather would probably 
be angry when he found out what had happened. 

“No telling what he'll think of me,” Chink 
thought with a lump growing in his throat. 
“Grandpa Van Orden has always been a friend 
of the Spartans. But we've been his friends too. 
We haven’t gone around breaking up his prop- 
erty, swinging ropes at it like I did!” 

“Well,” he corrected himself, “I didn’t swing 
at the lantern. I didn’t mean to break it. I was 
just trying to. have a little fun.” 

He reached the door and peeped out. He 
could not make a run for it. The other end of 
the barn was locked; and Andy was coming 
whistling from the house in full view. 

“Oh, well, anyway, what’s an old lantern 
globe?” he asked himself as he hurried back to 
the bench, coiled the rope, and replaced it on 
its nail. “Grandpa Van Orden can get another 
one for a quarter. And a quarter’s nothing to 


him. He has plenty of them. But if he gets ita 


into his head that I break things, he'll not let 
me come to see Andy.’ 

Chink could see bright bits of the broken 
globe twinkling on the floor as the light from} 
the doors struck them, With his stout boots, 
he kicked the broken glass into a dark corner. 
He had to walk through the spilled coal oil to 
do it, but his boots were heavy and the coal oil 
would soon dry off them. 

“Oil’s good for boots anyway. It keeps the 
leather soft and flexible, But maybe not coal 
oil,” he thought. “But anyway the boots can 
take it!” 

Chink whirled as Andy called from the door. 

“Hey, Chink! Grandpa says I can go as soon 
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as I’m done here! He wants us to have a good 
time on Washington’s birthday. He says Wash- 
ington’s not only the father of our country but 
he gave us examples of his respect for truth and 
for facts as they are, which no American should 
forget. That means about telling the truth, like 
when he chopped down the cherry tree. Remem- 
ber? Let’s have the pliers so I can close the drain 
and get this dirty oil back in the old drum.” 

Chink watched Andy close the drain and put 
fresh oil into the tractor. Then Andy began look- 
ing about for something. 

“What's the matter?” grunted Chink uneasily. 
He wanted to be done in the barn and out in 
the cold February air. He wanted to forget about 
George Washington and his respect for facts and 
the cherry tree—and the broken lantern. He 


bably wanted to have a good time! 

incind “Oh, I remember!” Andy cried. “I put it on 
“hink the workbench!” 

Seat He reached for the big metal cap but fumbled 


it. It rolled off, into the shadows under the 
bench. 

Chink felt misgivings. He would surely be in 
a bad light if Andy got into the coal oil or got 
cut on the glass from the lantern; but Andy was 
not that close. 

“Smells funny down here,” said Andy, “Did I 
close the spigot on the fuel drum?” 

Chink glanced toward the drum. He knew that 
Andy was smelling the coal oil, but he answered 
Andy’s question: “You turned the spigot O, K.” 

“I thought I did,” said Andy. “Grandpa’s 
awfully careful about leaving stuff like that un- 
stoppered. He says that’s the way fires get started 
and any farmer who has a fire is out of luck. 
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floor! 


The lantern hanging on the wall lea 
upward and clattered down to 


Wriggling from one position to another, Andy 
searched his pockets. 


No fire protection in the country. Do you see 
that cap? Guess I'll have to go to the house for 
a flashlight.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” complained Chink. “We'll never 
get away!” 

“Well,” said Andy slowly, “if we had a match 
I guess I could use it. We don’t often use matches 
out here, but sometimes we do.” 

Wriggling from one position to another under 
the bench, Andy searched his pockets. Chink did 
nothing. He had two matches from burning the 
trash before he left home; but he did not like the 
idea of striking them so close to the coal oil he 
knew still lay in the shadows. 

“I got one!” Andy exclaimed and began 
squirming out from under the bench. “But I'll 
take a look around first, to make sure all the in- 
flammable things are shut tight, We don’t want 
an explosion.” 

With the lump swelling in his throat, Chink 
watched Andy carry the pan of old oil from the 
tractor to the drum in which they kept waste for 
rubbing down spades and other implements to 
protect them from rust. He checked the drums of 
gasoline, and coal oil, and lubricating oil. 

“Everything's all right,” he said. “I’ve got 
on rubber soles, so you take the matches; and 
when I say ready, strike one and give it to me.” 

Reluctantly Chink took the matches. He could 
not of course strike one on his boot. If he did, 
his boot would burst into flame because of the 
coal oil he had tramped through. But he could 
strike it on the bench and hand it to Andy. 

The closer he got to the bench the stronger 
grew the smell of the coal oil that he had 
spilled. With his hand out (Please turn to page 20) 
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ROM EARLY childhood Jesus was interested 

in spiritual things. In His home He listened 
to tender words of wisdom and guidance as He 
sat at His mother’s knee. Mary, Jesus’ mother, 
was a deeply religious woman, and her greatest 
pleasure was to teach her young son the faith of 
her people. In the synagogue where He went 
with His father Joseph, Jesus learned the Law 
and the Prophets that had come down through 
the years in Hebrew writing. 

When Jesus was twelve years old He went 
with His parents to Jerusalem to attend the 
feast of the Passover. This was the first time 
Jesus had seen Jerusalem and the Temple there. 
His young heart thrilled at the sight of God's 
house. Many children had come to Jerusalem 
with their parents to attend the feast. But while 
the other boys and girls played games in the 
streets and under the trees, Jesus walked the 
halls and looked with reverence at the rooms of 
the Temple. 

Jesus astonished the priests and the rabbis by 
His earnest questions, His keen interest, and 
His ready understanding, and He answered 
quickly and with an astonishing sureness of 
thought when the priests and the rabbis ques- 
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tioned Him concerning the things of the Spirit. 

Jesus was so interested that when His parents 
and their friends started on their journey home- 
watd He lagged behind, loath to leave the 
Temple. It was after they had traveled many 
miles across the country that Joseph and Mary 
discovered that Jesus was not with their com- 
pany of travelers. Fearful for their son they re- 
turned to Jerusalem to look for Him. On the 
third day after their departure they found Jesus 
in the Temple sitting with the learned men, 
asking questions and in turn answering questions. 

Mary told Jesus how she and Joseph had 
searched; how worried they had been because of 
His absence from the home-going group. Jesus 
asked, “Did you not know that I would be about 
my Father’s business?” 

Jesus was an obedient and respectful son, Will- 
ingly He went home with Joseph and Mary. He 
helped His mother in the house and in their 
small vegetable garden. He learned the carpen- 
ter’s trade by helping with hammer and saw in 
Joseph’s shop at the back of their home. And 
all the while Jesus’ mind was busy with the things 
that filled His heart. In this manner, in the 
quiet town of Nazareth, Jesus grew to manhood. 
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Jesus was about thirty years old when the 
people of Nazareth began hearing of a new 
prophet who was preaching in the wilderness 
near the river Jordan. It had been many, many 
years since God had sent a prophet into the 
world to talk to the people. So the people gath- 
ered in the streets to tell one another the things 
they had heard concerning the new prophet, 
whose name was John. Shepherds, tillers of the 
soil, tradesmen, all listened with wonder and 
awe to the tales told about the strange man. 
He wore clothes made of camel’s hair, held in 
place by a leather girdle, and his food consisted 
of locusts and wild honey; but he was a man 
who was not afraid to stand up and denounce 
men of high rank for their wickedness and sin. 


Many prophets ‘had talked to the Hebrew 
people in times past. Some of them had told the 
people that God would send a Saviour to the 
world; a Saviour who would teach men how to 
live better. They had told of things that would 
come to pass sometime in the distant future. 
John’s message was different. He said to the peo- 
ple, “Repent of your sins, the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand,” and “at hand,” meant now, not 
some future time. John 
was telling His listeners 
about something that was 
taking place among them 
then, at the very period of 
time in which they were 


Magical Words 


By Ida Tyson Wagner 


John believed that in order to make the paths 
straight for the Lord, it was his privilege and 
sacred duty to make the people conscious of their 
sins. John did not baptize all who came to him. 
First he talked with them to make sure that they 
knew of their sins, were deeply penitent, and 
longed to live differently. Among the people who 
flocked to hear John, many were tired of the 
hollow rituals and forms of worship; tired of 
jealousy, selfishness, cowardice, and greed. These 
felt the urge of John’s message, and were 
baptized. 

As John one day was preaching in the wilder- 
ness Jesus of Nazareth walked toward him 
through the crowd. Jesus had come to see the 
new prophet, to hear the voice from God, and 
to be baptized by John, The spirit of the brave 
prophet was humble. He told Jesus, “I need to be 
baptized by you.” 

But Jesus wanted to partake of this act of 
worship as introduced by John. He answered, 
“It is becoming to us to fulfill all righteousness.” 
So John baptized Jesus. And when Jesus came 
up out of the water He saw the heavens open 
and the Spirit of God descending like a dove 
. and lighting upon Him. In 
His ears a heavenly voice 
sounded the blessing, 
“This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well 
pleased.” 


living. 
People from Jerusalem, 


Often the people asked 
ohn, ‘“‘Are you the 
hrist?” John told them, 
“There is one coming that 
is mightier than I; one 
hose shoelaces even I am 
not worthy to loose.” John 
explained, “I am the mes- 
Senger, the voice crying in 

e wilderness; the voice 


“Thank-you” and “please,” 
“Thank-you” and “please”— 
I can think of no nicer 
Words than these. 


I like to hear them 
And use them too; 

It’s almost like magic 
The things they can do! 


For they open doors, 
Bring surprises and fun, 
And even help 
When there’s work to be done! 


Thank-you and please, 
Thank-you and please— 

I can think of no nicer 
Words than these. 


With the voice in His 
ears, and with the realiza- 
tion of His divine sonship 
in His soul, Jesus decided 
not to return home, but to 
go farther into the wilder- 
ness. He wanted to be 
alone with God, God the 
Father, the God who had 
called Him His “beloved 
Son.” So filled were Jesus’ 
thoughts with His sonship 
that days and nights passed 
unnoticed. He was God’s 
Son! God's will was His 
will. God’s strength was 
His strength. 

Three times while Jesus 
was alone in the wilder- 
ness temptation came to 
Him. He was hungry. Why 
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Valentines 


‘By Marian Kennedy 


ARYA AAA 


Valentines! valentines! Isn’t it fun 
To try and guess who sent each one? 


ALO 


Hearts and cupids and arrows and bows— 
But just who sent them no one knows. 


It might be Barbara, Jane, or Hugh, 
Eleanor, Jimmy, or Betty Lou. 


It could be Bobby, or Jean, or Joe, 


Or almost anyone you know. 


You may guess all or maybe none, 
But anyhow guessing is lots of fun. 
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Lets Make Valentines 


By Joanne Dee 


Te Valentine 


O MAKE a “spinning- 

heart” valentine, trace the 
picture on drawing paper. Color 
the small hearts red. Fold the 
drawing on the dotted line and 
cut out. Open and lay a colored 
string across the two hearts so it 
will follow the line of the 


arrow. Paste the hearts together. 
(See diagram.) When you twist 
the string rapidly the arrow will 
appear to go through both 
hearts. 

To make a “doggy” valentine 
trace both parts of the picture 
on heavy paper. Cut out, then 


cut a slit with a razor blade. 
Fold on the dotted line except 
when it says “Do not fold.” 
Put the dog up through the slit 
and paste A over B. (See dia- 
gtam C.) When you open and 
shut the flap on the valentine, 
the dog will appear to go in and 
out of the doghouse. 


The Lantern on the 
Wall 


(Continued from page 15) 


stretched to strike, he stopped. 
If he lighted the match and 
handed it to Andy, Andy would 
hunt for the metal cap to the 
tractor; but when the match 
burned low, he would throw it 
away. Suppose he were to throw 


_it on the coal oil soaked boards? 


The whole corner of the barn 
would burst into flame! 

Chink gulped miserably. He 
had tried to save himself an un- 
comfortable moment with 
Grandpa Van Orden at the risk 
of burning down the barn! May- 
be twenty-five cents did not 
mean much to Grandpa Van 
Orden, but his barn would mean 
a lot! 

“Hurry!” grunted Andy from 
under the work bench. “We 
won't have any fun if we don’t 
get a hurry on us!” 


Chink did not know how to 
tell Andy. It would not have 
been so hard if the minute Andy 
appeared in the barn doorway 
he had said: “I’m sorry! I 
knocked down your lantern and 
spilled the coal oil and broke 
the globe, I'll buy you another 
and pay for the oil.” Now he 
was hot and speechless with 
shame. 

Andy said: “What's the mat- 
ter, Chink? Are you frozen?” 
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“No,” said Chink miserably. 
“It’s just that I don’t know how 
to tell you, Andy. But we can’t 
strike matches here! I knocked 
your lantern down and broke 
the globe and spilled the oil, I 
should have told you before; 
but do you suppose your grand- 
father will be awfully mad if I 
pay for them?” 

Andy began worming his 
way from under the bench. 
When he stood once more on 
his feet, he said, “Lantern? 
What lantern?” 

Chink pointed to where it 
hung on the wall. 

“Will he be mad?” Chink 
repeated. 

Andy shook his head. “I’m 
sure glad you told me about it, 
Chink! In another minute, we'd 
probably have blown ourselves 
up!” 

He pushed into the broken 
glass with one foot. “Here’s the 
cap I was looking for, in the 
middle of everything!” 

He bent and picked it up. 

“What about Grandpa Van 
Orden?” Chink said desperate- 
ly. “Will he ever let me come 
back?” 

Andy’s eyes twinkled. “If I 
know my grandfather, he won’t 
care much about the lantern. 
We hardly ever use it, and he’s 
got half a dozen globes packed 
away. But if you’d let his barn 
burn down, it’d been a different 
thing! But you and I wouldn’t 
have been here to care! Come 
on, let’s go,” he added, as he 
turned the cap tight into its 
place on the tractor. “I’m glad 
you and George Washington 
have plenty of respect for the 
facts. Thanks to his, we have a 
holiday. Thanks to yours, we’re 
here to enjoy it!” 

“Washington had plenty,” 
said Chink sheepishly. “And 
maybe mine’ll grow.” 
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Pool Magic 


By Eunice Cassidy Hendryx 


GOLDFISH, snail, and polliwog lived in a 
A lovely pool, where sunlight played and 
lilies made soft shadows, dim and cool. The 
goldfish thought himself above the polliwog and 
snail; he passed them by with glassy eye, and 
flipped his gauzy tail. 

The snail went on his awkward way as cheerful 
as could be. He had no wish to be a fish. “I’m 
satisfied,” said he. 

Poor polliwog, down in the depths, looked at 
himself and sighed. He felt as though he ought 
to go away somewhere and hide. “I’m not a 
pretty thing to see, nor useful, it is true. I can’t 
see why it is that I must be like this, can you?” 

“] think I can,” replied the snail. “It’s nature’s 
way. She'll show what she can do with folks 
like you. Just wait until you grow. You'll be 
surprised to find out soon that you can hop away. 
This fish will find he’s left behind some sunny 
summer's day.” 

“Tll hop away?” asked polliwog. “Oh, please 
don’t joke with me. Without a leg? Tell me, I 
beg, how you think this could be.” 

“Just watch and wait and you will see; I will 
not tell you more. But it is true, my dear, that you 
have better days in store.” 

These cheering words pleased polliwog. He 
hoped the snail was right. And though it’s 


strange, he felt a change begin that very night. 
22 


Pictures by Lucille Ison 


His gills and tail grew less each day and finally 
were gone. Four tiny legs, like little pegs, grew 
trim and neat and long. His coat turned to a 
lovely green; and on his soft, broad chest, he 
soon could see, neat as could be, a shiny new 
white vest. 

He learned to jump the longest way and swim 
gracefully as any fish. He said, “I wish I knew 
someone like me.” 

The snail said: “Go and look about, that is the 
thing to do. Seek till you find some of your kind; 
they'll find a place for you.” 

- So this young frog, who once had been a 
homely polliwog, hopped far away, until one 
day he found a marshy bog. 

Now in his deep bass voice he croaks: “This 
mystery I'll clear up. Drab polliwogs make 
handsome frogs. Cheer up! 
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ALL THE animals the 
dog is man’s most faith- 
ful friend and helper. If some- 
one were to ask you who is 
man’s next best friend among 
the animals, you would doubt- 
less answer correctly, the horse. 
For more than five thousand 
years the horse has been man’s 
companion in work, play, travel, 
and adventure. 

All of us who love horses 
know that they are not only 
faithful but patient, uncom- 
plaining, and understanding. 
They are distinguished for their 
endurance and __ intelligence. 
They remember kindness and 
seldom forget injustice or mis- 
treatment. 

Horses have unusual power 
of hearing and vision and a 
keen sense of direction or loca- 
tion. If you should be riding a 
horse on a dark night and lose 
your way, he will carry you 
safely home if you will let his 
bridle hang loose. 

One night a man was riding 
his horse in a rough, mountain- 
ous country and lost his way. All 
at once the horse stopped, and 
refused to budge an inch far- 
ther, even though his rider beat 
him angrily. Finally he gave up 
in disgust, and lay down on the 
ground to sleep. When he 
awoke in the morning he dis- 


Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


covered that the horse had 
stopped on the very brink of a 


landslide, that if he had gone 


barely a step farther, both horse 
and rider would have perished! 

Nearly all horses have ex- 
cellent memories. If you live in 
the locality where perhaps the 
milkman, the bakery man, or 
the mailman uses a horse-drawn 
wagon or cart, you will notice 
that it does not take the horse 
long to learn every customer's 
location on the route so that 
often the driver does not have 
to direct him where to stop. 

The history of the horse is 
most interesting. Paleontologists 
today believe that the earliest 
ancestor of the horse lived on 
the earth at least three million 
years ago. It was a small animal, 
about the size of a house cat, 
and had four toes on each fore- 
foot and three on each hindfoot. 
Gradually through the ages it 
grew to its present size, and lost 
its extra toes one by one until it 
now has only one on each foot. 
This corresponds to the middle 
finger or toe of the human 
body. The horse’s hoof corre- 
sponds to the claw of a dog or 
cat, or to a human fingernail 
or toenail, so we may correctly 
say that the horse is an animal 
that walks on its middle finger- 
nail. 


Horses are found everywhere 
that man can live, in all parts 
of the world from the torrid to 
the arctic zones, even in remote 
islands. True wild horses are 
found only in Asia and Africa, 
as for example the wild ass and 
the zebra. 

The so-called wild horses 
found on the Western plains of 
the United States are actually 
the descendants of domesticated 
animals brought to the Western 
Hemisphere from Europe by the 
early white explorers and set- 
tlers, animals that ran away 
from their masters and became 
feral. When the Spaniards first 
explored the West there were 
no horses, and the Indians were 
filled with wonder at the strange 
animals that the white men 
rode. 

Horses today vary in height 
from fourteen to seventeen 
hands or more (a “hand” being 
four inches), and in weight 
from 950 pounds to 2,300 
pounds and more. They usually 
live from eighteen to twenty 
years, though it is not uncom- 
mon for a horse to live forty 
and even fifty years. 

Many fine stories have been 
written about horses. Perhaps 
the most famous one is “Black 
Beauty,” by Anna Sewell. How- 
ever if you have not already 
read the recent stories “My 
Friend Flicka” and ‘Thunder- 
head,” by Mary O'Hara or seen 
the picture version, you will 
find both of them most enjoy- 
able. 

The stamps that we illustrate 
this month show horses en- 
gaged in various types of ac- 
tivity. The Swiss stamp shows 
a draft animal pulling a plow 
for his farmer master. The Pe- 
ruvian stamp shows a high 
jumper clearing an obstacle 
fence. 
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AINT Valentine’s Day is 
one day of the year set 
aside to express our love for 
and devotion to our friends. 
What better friends have we 
than our pets? But how can we 
express our love for our pets? 
With a valentine? Can’t you 
imagine someone’s mischievous 
little pup grabbing a valentine 
in his mouth and running gaily 
about the house until he is com- 
pletely worn out? Yes, he 
would enjoy a valentine. But 
there are some pets that would 
not find happiness in playing 
with a little red heart, For them 


an act of kindness will express 
our love and devotion and be a 
real valentine. 

Write us about your pets. 
Send your letters to WEE Wis- 
DOM, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: My mummy bought 
a little goat. She really wanted it 
to eat the grass in our orchard, but 
it does not seem to be interested 


in that, so has become quite a pet. 

She is the most amusing goat I 
have ever seen. There is one tree 
in our orchard that has grown at 
an angle, and the goat always 
climbs the tree; then jumps off, 
looking so silly. She also jumps in 
and out of the wheelbarrow. Ev- 
ery evening she is taken for a 
short walk. If she is let loose in 
the chicken run she jumps on top 
of the hen houses. 

She has to be kept pegged or 
she would eat all the vegetables. 
—Barbara Metcalf (England). 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to 
tell you about my horse, Dynamyte. 
He is half Arabian and half Shet- 
land. He is nine years old. He was 
my sister's pony, and she taught 
him many tricks; then gave him 
to me. 

He can lie down, sit up, count, 
and rear up and paw the air. When 
he is out in the pasture, I carry him 
a piece of sugar so I may catch him. 

A nice thing about my pony is 
that he is the same age as I am. 
He and I are both nine years old. 
—Nancy Reese. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a cat that I 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for 
Send to 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


call Twinkle. He is half Persian and 
is jet black. Sometimes in the morn- 
ing Mother has to shut him outside 
because he unties her shoe laces. If 
I put some milk in the bottom of a 
beaker Twinkle dips his paw in, 
then licks the milk off. When the 
water tap is running he often dips 
his paw under to see if the water is 
hot or cold. He likes to sit on a 
box outside in the sun. When | 
come home from school he is always 
sitting on the fence waiting for me. 
I am very fond of him, and | 
think he is fond of me.—Aunn Fal- 
coner (England). 


Every Little Bit 


Counts 
(Continued from page 13) 


how George could not get start- 
ed on his letter. “Dear Jim” 
was at the top of the sheet, but 
that was all. He twisted and 
squirmed and bit the end of his 
pencil. Something was wrong. 

He walked from his desk to 
the dresser and back again. 
Then he pulled open his desk 
drawer, pushed aside the papers 
and held the shining steel box 
in his hands. It was such an in- 
teresting box. He had never 
seen anything like it before. 
Wouldn’t Dick and Andy open 
their eyes when they saw it? 
And then his smile faded away. 
He couldn’t show Andy and 
Dick. The first thing they would 
ask would be, “Where did you 
get it?” Then what would he 
say? He couldn’t tell them. 
There was no pleasure in hav- 
ing something he could not 
share with others, And then a 
new thought came before him 
like something big and terrible 
looking, and it made him feel 
ashamed and small, He had not 
been fair with Mrs. Smith and 
with Jim. He looked to Jim’s 
honest and brave face. Quickly 
he stuffed the box in his pocket, 
threw open the door, hopped 
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down the steps two at a time 
and ran down the street as fast 
as his legs would carry him. 

“Well, well, some more?” 
asked Phil. 

“Yes, Phil,” Jack answered 
breathlessly. “I have this— 
I mean it was Mrs. Smith’s 
and—” 

He could say no more but 
handed the box to Phil. 

As Phil took it in his hand 
his finger accidently pushed 
against the side. A green frog 
hopped out as if to say hello. 
Phil threw back his head and 
laughed. “I don’t blame you 
for wanting to keep it—but ev- 
ery little bit counts.” 

“Yes, I did want to keep it,” 
admitted George bashfully; then 
he spoke quickly. “And, Phil, 
will you do something for me? 
Will you hang it on the line 
next to old Susan ?” 

“Sure thing, we'll do that 
right now.” Phil started to the 
ladder. George tied the box se- 
curely and Phil fastened it to 
the line of scrap. 

It was nice to look up and 
see the small articles hanging 
high in the air with the bright 
blue skies above them. The sun 
was so bright that George closed 
his eyes half way to see better, 
and when he closed his eyes 
halfway the articles looked 
small and far away—high, high 
up in the sky—like bluebirds, 
thought George, bluebirds for 
hope and for happiness, for he 
remembered a part of a song he 


head and squared his shoulders. 
“Every little bit counts,” he said 
earnestly. Then he turned and 
walked toward home, feeling 
good and kind and right inside. 
It was a wonderful feeling. He 
walked faster and faster, be- 
cause now he had so much 
to write to his brother Jim. 


had heard. He threw back his 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 
Sweets to the Sweet 


*¢(YUGAR is sweet and so are you,” and so are honey, molasses, 

sorghum, corn syrup, maple syrup, and maple sugar. How- 
ever “sweetening” is generally made from sugar cane or from 
sugar beets. 


Valentine Cake 


2 cupfuls sifted flour 1/, cupful sugar 
21/, teaspoonfuls baking powder 1/, cupful corn or maple syrup 
1%, teaspoonful salt 1 unbeaten egg 
YA, cupful shortening 9 tablespoonfuls milk 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


@ Sift flour, baking powder, and salt together. Cream shortening; 
add sugar gradually, then corn syrup, creaming each time. Add 
YA cupful flour mixture and beat. Add egg and beat thoroughly. 
Add remaining milk and flour a little at a time. Beat well. Add 
vanilla. Bake for forty-five minutes in moderate oven, using 
square 8x8x2 greased pan. Let stand five minutes. Remove and 
place a lace paper doily lightly over the top of the cake. Dust 
powdered sugar through to form a pattern then carefully remove 
doily and cool. 

@ The above recipe may be baked as George Washington cup- 
cakes. Dip tops of cupcakes in corn syrup, then press firmly in 
finely chopped nuts; add half of a red cherry and a sprig of green 
to each. 


Gingerbread Upside-Down Cake 


114 cupfuls flour 14 cupful molasses or sorghum 
34, teaspoonful baking power _—1/, cupful boiling water 

Y/, teaspoonful each soda, ginger 1 egg 

14, teaspoonful each salt, cinna- 3 tablespoonfuls butter or mar- 


mon, cloves garine 
YA cupful granulated sugar Y4 cupful brown sugar 
1/4 cupful shortening 3 or 4 apples 


@ Sift flour with baking powder, soda, salt, and spices. Combine 
granulated sugar, shortening, molasses, and water. Add flour 
mixture, stir; add egg and beat. Melt butter and brown sugar in 
bottom of muffin tins. Peel and core apples. Cut crosswise and 
place a slice in each section of pan; pour batter over apple. Bake 
in a moderate to slow oven thirty minutes. Invert pan and remove 
cake immediately. 
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Stay-at-Home Hero 
(Continued from page 5) 


Thinking of his father’s foot 
and of his inadequate clothing, 
Roger thought too of the dis- 
tance to the nearest phone. They 
had made only two stops since 
leaving town. Tim Andrews had 
gotten off at the crossroads to 
walk two miles down the old 
Baines road to the home of his 
uncle where he was living for 
the duration. There. was no 
phone at that farm, Roger was 
sure. Neither was there one at 
the Lewis place, their only stop 
between the crossroads and 
town. There were no other 
houses that Roger knew of be- 
tween this spot and town. His 
father would have to walk all 
the way to Normanville—a dis- 
tance of at least seven miles. 
And the army and navy both 
had turned him down because 
of his crippled foot! 

Suddenly Roger felt a deep 
wave of concern. Suppose his 
father couldn’t make it? Sup- 
pose he played out by the side 
of the road and slipped off into 
one of the high drifts in a deep, 
deep sleep? He might freeze to 
death before morning. A seven- 
mile walk in a storm like this 
was no simple task for a man 
with two firm, strong feet. 
Roger knew how slowly his fa- 
ther moved around the barn lot 
doing up the chores, how quick- 
ly he tired. Remembering, he 
was filled with a quick impulse 
to run out into the storm after 
him and call out: “I'll go, Dad! 
I'll go! Stop!” 

He got to his feet with a jerk 
and stepped toward the door, 
but in the same moment he 
realized that the minute he 
walked out into the snow he 
would be lost. Darkness was 
falling quickly. Already some of 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, Father-God, for 
food 


_To help me grow and make 


me strong; 
Thank You for Your loving 
care 
That keeps me safe the whole 
day long. 


the younger children had started 
to whimper at the sight of the 
long black shadows being cast 
through the bus windows. One 
or two of them had crawled up 
into the arms of older sisters. 
The way he could help his 
father most, he knew, was to 
follow his instructions, to stay 
in the bus, and to try to keep 
his schoolmates calm until help 
came. His father had said to 
play games and to sing songs. 
He would start the game of 
follow-the leader. They could 
march up and down the aisle 
and crawl over the seats. It 
would help to keep them warm. 
Roger turned back toward the 
children. As he did he beheld 
Bill Underwood and Gerald 
Briscol and the Turner twins in 
a tight little knot exchanging 
war stories. He paused near 
them a moment, tempted to sit 
and drink in all of the mar- 
velous details of submarine war- 
fare, of the dumping of bombs 
over a German ammunition 
plant, or of the reluctant sur- 
render of a band of little Jap- 
anese soldiers on Wake Island. 
But his better judgment told 
him that the wiser thing to do 
was to engage the entire group 
in some form of play. Unless 
they started moving about soon, 


‘some of the youngsters would 


be asleep, which was a bad 
thing, with the cold of night 
coming down upon them. 


He thought again of his fa- 
ther and of. his bitter push 
through the snow. “Let him 
make it, God!” He breathed 
softly to ‘himself. “Keep his foot 
from hurting too badly.” 

He walked toward the back 
of the bus. “Let’s play follow- 
the-leader. Come on, let’s play 
follow-the-leader,” he  sug- 
gested. “Benny you be leader,” 
he said to one of the Turner 
twins. 

But the boys engaged in war 
talk were not anxious to leave 
their stories. “Come on! We 
have to keep warm,” Roger 
urged again. 

“Just a minute,” Bill Under- 
wood said over his shoulder, 
eager to finish the tale. 

Roger waited while Bill went 
on: “Dad’s bomber had just 
emptied its load and they could 
see smoke rising below them, so 
they turned back toward Eng- 
land. Then out of nowhere a 
bunch of German fighters began 
pouring bullets into them. Dad 
said there were dozens of them. 
His plane was like a sieve. He 
was losing control of it. His tail 
gunner, his co-pilot, every man 
on the ship except himself, had 
been hit. He knew he had to 
hang on, that he was respon- 
sible for his men, that he had to 
get them back someway. He 
gave the old crate everything it 
had. He said he was so scared 
he was sick. He doesn’t know 
to this day how they ever made 
England. It was a crack-up land- 
ing, but they got there!” 

The boys had got up and 
started toward Roger, but Roget 
was hardly conscious of their 
coming. Bill’s words were go 
ing over and over in his mind: 
“Dad was so scared he was 
sick. He knew he was respon: 
sible for his men.” Perhaps that 
was why his own father had 
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Turtle 


By Elma Waltner 


AKE A little turtle to float in your 
goldfish bowl. You need only 
some dark-green or brown candle wax, 
and half of an English walnut shell. 
This little artificial turtle will float very 
much like a live turtle and will fool 
your friends into thinking you have a 
| baby turtle for a pet. 

If you don’t happen to have a dark- 
colored candle, you can buy one at al- 
most any store for a few cents. Dark- 
green, gray, or brown is the best color 
to make the turtle look most natural. 

The turtle’s shell is half of an English 
walnut shell. Pry the two halves of the 
shell apart by sticking a knife blade be- 
tween them. Or if they will not come 
apart this way, crack only one-half of 
the shell and pick the nut meat out of 
the other half, leaving it unbroken. 

Shave the candle into a small dish, 
and set it over warm water to melt. 
When it has melted, allow it to cool 
until it will just pour. Lay the walnut shell, hol- 
low side up, on a level surface and pour in the 
melted candle wax until the shell is level full. 

Allow the unused wax to cool a bit more until 
it is stiff enough to work with your fingers, like 
modeling clay. Quickly model four legs, a head, 
and tail, as shown in the picture. Press these into 
the wax in the shell. Allow the wax to become 
completely hard before handling. Turn the turtle 
tight side up and color the pattern on the shell 
with your black crayon. The eyes are tiny dark 


beads pressed into the wax on the sides of the 
head, before the wax is quite hard. 

Set the turtle into the goldfish bowl. He will 
look interesting floating there, yet he is harmless. 

Should you wish to use the turtle to decorate 
a place card, use a white card and mark where 
the four feet will be placed. Drop a little candle 
wax on each of these four places and quickly set 
the legs of the turtle into the soft wax. When 
the wax becomes hard, it will hold the turtle on 
the card, on which you may write the name. 


been frightened at the thought 
of the crack-up of the school 
bus. His father was as respon- 
sible for the children on the bus 
as Bill’s father was for the 
safety of the men on his big 
bomber. Perhaps fear was not 
a sign of cowardice. Perhaps 


brave men are always afraid. 
His mother had said something 
once about only the reckless be- 
ing altogether unafraid. Per- 
haps heroes were heroes because 
they conquered their fear! 
Hours later, when the big 
snowplow. from town finally 


pushed its way up the long steep 
hill to the spot where the bus 
had gone off the side of the 
road, the children had ex- 
hausted themselves with games 
and singing. Most of them were 
half asleep. Two or three of 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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Did You Ever, Ever 
Wonder? 


By Robert Runyon, Jr. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Did you ever, ever wonder what 
this world would be 

If you never saw a flower, bird, or 
tree; 

Or the mountains, the valleys, or 
the sun above; 

Or an eagle, a robin, or a lonely 
dove? 


Did you ever, ever wonder what 
life would be 

If you never heard a babbling 
brook or buzzing bee; 

Or the laughter of the children at 
their daily play; 

Or never heard a sound of any kind 
through the livelong day? 


Did you ever, ever wonder what 


life would be 

If you couldn’t smell the fragrance 
of a young pine tree; 

Or the fresh mountain air, or the 
odor of the prairies; 

Or the sweet, tasteful honey of the 
busy bee? 


Did you ever, ever wonder how 
dull life could be 

If God had not provided these 
things for you and me? « 


Mousie, Beware! 


By Jean Taylor (10 years) 
Bellingham, Wash. 


A little mouse went out to play; 

Our kitty watched him on his way. 

The mousie squeaked and ran 
around; 

Our kitty pounced without a sound. 

Please, mousie, you had better stay 

Out of our winsome kitty’s way. 


Impressions of Anglesey 


By Catherine Frazer (14 years) 
East Molesey, Surrey, England 


Oh, beauteous Isle of Anglesey, 
Magnificent you stand, — 
A rugged diamond in wild seas, 
Proudly aloof from friendly 
mainland. 


The stately mountains tall and 
proud 
Soaring up to an azure sky, 
With mellow purples, greens, and 
browns, 
A perfect sight for a hungry eye. 


I can see the wild white horses 
And rugged, shingly shore 
Crested by jagged, austere cliffs. 
How many hearts have you filled 
with awe? 


From Wales you look so cold, for- 
bidding, 
Yet, once upon you, we find 
Pleasant pastures lush and shining, 
Delight of all mankind. 


A New Home 


By Richard Taylor (10 years) 
Hammond, IIL. 


A harmless creature was the mouse 

Who came from the field into the 
schoolhouse ; 

He gnawed a hole and made a nest 

Right inside the teacher's desk! 


Ice Skating 
By Joan Metzger (10 years) 
Hammond, IIl. 


Ice skating is lots of fun 
On a cold and frosty night, 
Especially when my chores are done 
And the moon is shining bright. 


Pal’s Safety Lesson 


By Joan Rosenwald (9 years) 
Topeka, Kans. 


Jane and Kate were good friends. 
Kate had a little collie named Pal, 
who followed her everywhere she 
went. 

One day Jane and Kate were 
riding their bicycles. Pal was fol- 
lowing Kate though he wasn’t sup- 
posed to. Just then a truck came 
around the corner,and hit Pal. Kate 
and Jane parked their bicycles. Kate 
ran and picked up Pal, got her 
mother, and they went to the doc- 
tor. He said Pal had no broken 
bones, he was just bruised. 

That taught Pal not to follow 
Kate unless he was invited. 


A Brownie 


By Betty Woodley (11 years) 
Belleville, Ont., Canada 


A Brownie is a useful girl 

To help the ones in need. 
She is a very careful child, 

And she always does good deeds. 


If you want to be a Brownie, 
You will have to learn a lot; 

You have to learn to cook and sew 
And to tie a neat reef knot. 


So, you see, to be a Brownie 
There is a lot to learn; 

But it is fun for everyone 
When each one has her turn. 


Mother Sow and Her Pigs 


By Donna Carol Parvis (7 years) 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Old mother sow and her pigs 
Lived in a house so little; 
She put them on either side 
And she stayed in the middle. 
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The Sunset 
By Sarah Hartley (13 years) 


Alamo, Ga. 


The sun is setting in the west; 

It is the thing I love the best. 

The cock is taking his last little peep 

Around the corner before he goes 
to sleep. 


The sun is setting in the west, 
The birds are flying to their nest; 
The day is falling into night— 


It is a pretty golden sight. 
; The sun is setting in the west; 
iends. @ The clouds are gold with a golden 
1 Pal, crest. 
© she Hf The leaves are folding on the trees; 
The trees are swaying in the breeze. 
were 
‘ * The sun is setting in the west; 
came jg It is now time for all to rest; 
_ Kate Jy With the day’s work well done, 
. Kate [§ We turn to the beauty of the setting 
ther sun. 
e doc- 
roken 
follow My Dolly 
By Noelene Rae Mandy (9 years) 
Uitenhage, C. C. S. Africa 
I have a little dolly; 
Her name is Mary May. 
ars) | My little dog named Solly 
a Ran off with her one day. 
: I hunted high, I hunted low; 
? Mary May could not be found. 
Piiade You think I made a dreadful show, 
‘fi But I never made a sound. 
a lot; fy Then I went to the lucerne hay, 
ad sew And took my doggy Soll; 


And there I found my Mary May, 
My darling little doll. 


Evening 


By Michael Garber (9 years) 
Goshen, Ind. 


turn. 


Pi gs Twilight shadows gently die; 
Darkness falls from out the sky. 
years) Little lights come twinkling out; 


Woods-born animals scurry about. 
The little birds are now at rest, 


gs 
ittle ; 
middle. 


Editor’s note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper 
credit must be given in a later issue. 
This humiliates the sender and is 
embarrassing to us. A note from a 
teacher or one of your parents stat- 
ing that the poem or story is original 
with you must accompany your con- 
tribution, otherwise the judges will 
not consider it. Every contribution is 
read carefully, and as many of the 
best ones are selected for publication 
as there is room for, 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. A guild 
membership card is sent to each 
child whose composition is pub- 
lished, as well as a complimentary 
copy of the magazine in which it 
appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 


Wee Wisdom 


By Jo Ann Hosler (11 years) 
Manitou Springs, Colo. 


WeE Wispom is a dandy book, 
With all its stories and poems, 
And it has found a cozy place 

In many, many homes. 

If you get this dandy book— 
And I hope you do— 


Would you seen pass it on to- 


Some frien 

through ? 
Maybe you could give it to Anita, 
Maybe June or Mary Lou; 
Or maybe you could give it to 
The girl in the next block, Sue. 


Morning 


By Lorraine Ackerly (8 years) 
Bradford, Pa. 


Right outside my window 
The rooster crows each morn; 
And when I wake up 
Then I know another day is 
born. 


when you 


My Pillow 
By Kenneth Passamaneck 
(6 years) 
Richmond, Va. 
I have a little pillow 
So nice and soft and white. 


Of course it’s on my bed, 
And I sleep with it all night. 


As I Am the Niece 


By Carolyn Jane Farabee 
(9 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


As I am the niece of a service lad, 

I come to him when things go bad, 

In dreams, in pictures, in love and 
letter— 

I think the last-one is much better. 

I buy more war stamps to bring 
him home, 

Although they are just a loan. 

I write letters most every day, 

And wait and see what his answers 
say. 

I save Sate waste paper and grease; 

And my prayers will never cease 

Until my uncle, who is forced to 
roam, 

Will at last to me come home. 


A Kitten Nest 


By Marilyn Lawrence (7 years) 
Nashville, Kans. 


Down in the barn, in a nest made 
of hay, 

Guess what I found just the other 
day— 

Three title kittens, all snowy white, 

Rolled up in balls with their eyes 
closed tight. 


My Turtle 


By Richard Gaulke (12 years) 
Canyonville, Oreg. 


I had a little turtle that ran along 
so slow. 

One day I asked, “Little turtle, 
where would you like to go?” 

He said, ‘Down to the river where 
it is deep and wide, 

There I could find a place that’s 
deep enough to hide.” 

I ran to the house and told Mom 
what he said; 

When I came out again I thought 
he was dead. 

I tapped him quite hard on the top 
of his shell; 

He poked out his head, and I 
found him quite well. 

I took him down to the river and 
I dropped him in— 

You should have been there to 
watch him swim. 

I really don’t know; but I will bet 

That I know where my turtle is 


yet. 
February 29 


- _ 
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Safely in their cozy nest. a 
All is quiet, all is well, 


Stay-at-Home Hero 
(Continued from page 27) 


them were sitting quietly, star- 
ing into the darkness, wonder- 
ing when help would come. Of 
the entire group Roger was the 
only one who was still moving 
about. He couldn’t go to sleep, 
he told himself. He had to try 
to keep the others awake. 

With the cold flashlight 
gripped tightly in his hand, he 
had walked up and down the 
aisle, wondering desperately if 
his father had made it into 
Normanville. He had not 
shared his worry with the others. 
“Dad’ll make it alright, Dad’ll 
get help,” he kept telling them. 

“But—with his crippled foot 
—can he walk that far?” Ger- 
ald Briscol had asked. 

“He really had courage to 
start out in such a storm,” Bill 
Underwood said with admira- 
tion. “And without an overcoat 
too!” 

The snow had stopped falling 
when the big plough pulled up. 
A strong wind had swept the 
snow clouds away and a full 
moon was sailing over the tree 


tops. The world about them was _ 


almost as light as day. Roger 
could see two men jumping off 
the plough in the roadway 
above them and starting down 
the slope. Soon others who had 
driven up in cars behind the 
plough followed the first two 
men toward the bus. 

Roger opened the bus door 
eagerly. “Dad,” he began, and 
then he realized that his father 
was not with them. Fear filled 
his heart. What had happened? 

“Where's Dad?” he asked 
quickly. “Did he make it all 
right ?” 

“He made it all right,” one 
of the men replied. “But he had 
a real battle. He stayed in Nor- 


manville for the night. His 
hands and feet were frosted, 
and he was too worn out to 
make the trip back.” 

“We told him we'd take care 
of you young ones,” another of 
the rescue party was saying. 
“We called all of your folks 
and told them we had the 
plough out and not to worry. 
Your dad deserves a medal for 
coming through a storm like 
that!” 

“And I’m thinking that he'll 
get one,” a tall, kindly man 
spoke up. “‘Normanville doesn’t 
let heroism like his go unre- 
warded.” 

Peering up through the moon- 
light, Roger realized that it was 
the mayor of Normanville 
speaking. Every year the Nor- 
manville Citizens Committee 
made awards to men and 
women who had made contri- 
butions to the community over 
and above the call of duty. This 
year perhaps his father would 
receive one of the medals! 

A great pride swelled Roger's 
heart. His father was a hero, 
really and truly a hero, even 
though he had not gone away 
to the war. The mayor of Nor- 
manville had just said so. But 
then he had realized it himself 
this evening, long before the 
mayor had spoken. “And I'll 
always think so too from now 
on,” Roger told himself, 
“whether he gets the medal or 
not!” 


es 
(Continued from page 9) 

was a pretty young woman, as 
pretty as the Swedish woman 
had been, and as different from 
her as she could be. She had 
black hair, flashing black eyes, 

and dusky complexion. 
Dale glanced at the toddler 
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in the play pen and smiled to 
see that she was an exact minia- 
ture of her mother. She was 
dressed daintily, in a pink coat 


and cap, white mittens and little 


white overshoes, and she was 
putting all her baby strength 
into a violent shaking of the 
play-pen gate. 

Dale knocked, and _ the 
woman came to the door carry- 
ing her sewing, a wee yellow 
dress trimmed with lace and 
ruffles. 

“Ti kamis” she said smiling. 

“How do you do,” Dale an- 
swered. “Is there—is there any- 
one at home who can speak 


English?” He motioned into the 


house. 


The woman looked puzzled 
and said, “Ma den imporo no 
sas katalabo.” After a moment 
she closed the door and went 
back to her sewing. 

Dale stood still and stared at 
the closed door. After a little 
while he turned and _ started 
away, drooping. He had to ad- 
mit complete failure now. It 
was almost too much to bear. 

Then he noticed that the 
play pen was empty, with the 
gate hanging open. He was too 
concerned with his own troubles 
to pay much attention. No doubt 
the mother would soon notice it. 

But as he went down the 
sidewalk, sick at heart, he saw 
the tiny runaway. She had 
toddled into an adjoining yard 
and was making straight for 
a low spot where snow had 
melted and formed a great mud 
puddle. Dale could not help 
thinking of the mother, work- 
ing so hard on the pretty little 
clothes, He visualized the dainty 
baby as she would look in half 
a minute. Then suddenly he too 
ran for the mud puddle. 


(To be continued) 


A Month to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


What month brings two lovely 
holidays, 

When we two heroes honor, 
praise; 

Also a day that’s set apart 

To speak the love that’s in the 
heart ? 


Season Puzzle 
By Nettie Munro George 


My first is in feet but not in 
run; 

My second’s in eat but not in 
bun; 

My third is in bun but not in 
eat; 

My fourth is in run but not in 
feet; 

My fifth is in us but not in me; 

My sixth is in wasp but not in 


My seventh is in ours but not in 
mine; 

My eighth is in you but not in 
thine; 

My whole, if you can rightly 
guess, 

Is a season where true love’s 
the quest. 


Spell Water 
By Emma M. Henderson 


Spell water three ways with 
three letters. 

Spell water three ways with 
four letters. 

Spell water three ways with five 
letters. 


What Place? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first is in silver but not in 
gold; 

My second’s in city but not in 
wold; 

My third’s in helium but not in 
lead; 

My fourth’s in dough but not in 
bread; 

My fifth’s in iron but not in tin; 

My sixth’s in lose but not in 
win. 

My whole is a place where we 
all must go 

To learn the things we ought to 
know. 


Another Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Lucy has it first, 
Edsel has it last; 
All girls have it, 
Boys not at all— 
Guess before your turn is 


passed. 


A Farmer’s Tasks Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Can you take the words plow, 
shed, coop, and silo, and place 
them one under the other so 
that the letters reading from 
the upper left-hand corner to 
the lower righthand corner will 
spell a word which tells where 
a farmer repairs his machinery? 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 

This month we can take our choice of three special days to celebrate. 
Most of us will choose Saint Valentine’s Day if we are in the mood for fun 
and frolic. On this day we exchange cards with our friends and enjoy 
parties. This is a good time to be kind to any strangers who may be in 
our school or community and to ~ them to make friends. What could 
bring you more happiness on Saint Valentine’s Day than to make a new 
friend? Read Elizabeth B. Whitmore’s story “Valentine Surprise” in 
this number of WEE WisDOM, and then look about you and see if you 
have someone in your school or neighborhood who is lonely. If you 
find a lonely one perhaps the story will help you to find a way to show 


a kind and loving spirit. 


My Saint Valentine’s Day wish for you is that you will be very happy. 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


In the November number of 
Wee Wispoo one of our Boost- 
ers, Marion Skaller, suggested 
that we have a “prayer drive.” 
Joe sends in a prayer that you 
may like to use. We have missed 
his letters as much as he has 
missed ours. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am sorry that I 
have not written a letter each 
month; but school has started and 
I have not written, so I haven't 
received any letters from you for a 
long time. 

I have not been using The Prayer 
of Faith as much as I should, but I 
can see that I am benefited by it. 
Here is my prayer for the prayer 

ive: 

Dear Father, look down upon us 
tonight as we raise our heart in 
thanks to You. Look down upon 
this war-torn world and listen to the 
prayers of thanks from the liberated 
gh we of the world. Help us to 

more thankful for all the won- 
derful things we have: Freedom of 
religion and of s freedom 
from want, and freedom of the 
press, and the many others we have 


received, in Jesus Christ’s name. 
Amen. 
—Joe P. Webb. 


Susan has found the secret of 
success in her work. She re- 
membered the prayer drive too. 


Dear Secretary: 1 read about the 
prayer drive in WEE Wispo. I am 
sending you a prayer that I always 
say before a test. When I say it I 
always pass. This is it: “The all- 
knowing mind of God is in me. I 
think clearly and remember all I 
learn.” 

I also say The Prayer of Faith 
before a test. I say a prayer every 
day and sometimes more often. I 
know that God is in me and an- 
swers all prayers; that is, when the 
right time comes. I remember the 
story of Heidi. When she was in 
Frankfort she prayed and prayed 
to come home to her grandfather 
on the Alm. But God did not grant 
her prayer just then, for He knew 
she could be happier later. And 
just that very thing happened. 

Clara, the little cripple came to 
the Alm, and Heidi helped to heal 


her. So you see if God had granted 
her prayer then, Clara would have 
been crippled the rest of her life 
— I think prayer is a won- 
derful thing —Susan Overstreet. 


We have enrolled Betty as a 
new Booster. She is interested in 
the idea of a prayer drive. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am writing to 
tell you how much I enjoy the 
Booster Club, and how much | 
would like to join it too. I have 
just been reading The Booster Club 
pages. I think it is a very good idea 
to have a prayer drive. Here is a 
little prayer for it: 


We thank Thee, Lord, for all our 
food and all our things. 

We thank Thee for WEE Wispom 
and all the happiness it brings. 

We thank Thee for our homes and 
for our bed in which we sleep; 

And when we find it in the morn- 
ing all in a heap, - 

We make it up all nice and neat. 

We thank Thee God for the little 
birds that sing. 

We thank Thee for our brothers 
and sisters and the happiness 
they bring. 

We thank Thee for our mother and 
our dad. 

I will try very hard never to make 
them sad. Amen. 


Let me tell you it has made me 
happy indeed to write you this 
letter —Betty McArthur. 


The Prayer of Faith helps 
Kenneth to make friends. 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of 
Faith has helped me in many ways. 
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It has helped me to make friends 
and to accomplish many things. 
J am going to tell you about how 
I made a friend. 

One Sunday at church I saw a 
boy about my size. I said The 
Prayer of Faith; then I went over 
to him and asked him his name. 
He told me and | told him my name. 
Ever since we have been friends. 
—Kenneth Richert. 


Brenda not only thinks good 
thoughts but she puts them into 
action. 


Dear Secretary: This letter is to 


this past month; and I would be 
glad if you printed it in WEE 
WIsDOM. 


busy with a lot of vehicles going up 
and down, it would take her a very 
long time to cross. I simply took her 
by the hand and led her right across 
the road. 

She then looked up to heaven and 
thanked me so much for the kind 
act I had done for her. That was 
the first time that I had kept that 
part of the pledge of doing good 
deeds—Brenda Althea (Trinidad, 
B. W. 1.). 


Mabel Louise is making good 
use of The Prayer of Faith not 
only for herself but for others 
as well. 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of 
Faith has helped not only me but 
my whole class. In music the teach- 
er puts our room number on the 
board if we sing the first ending of 

e song “Santa Lucia” right. To- 


od walks beside me, guides 
my way 

hrough every moment of 
the day. 


day just before we started to sing 
that part I said, “God is our help 
in every need.” We sang it right. 
I go to the Unity Sunday school 
and we sing The Prayer of Faith. I 
sing it to myself every night. Here 
is a prayer to go on the Booster 
page in answer to the Prayer drive: 
Dear Father, I thank You for the 
happiness that I have had through 
all this year. Bless those who are 
sick, and help them to get well. 
Bless the poor, and help them to 
have their needs supplied. I ask this 
in the name of Jesus Christ. Amen. 
—Mabel Louise Allen. 


Joan knew that The Prayer of 
Faith would help her if she 
said it believing that her prayer 
would be answered, and she was 


not disappointed. 


Dear Secretary: Here it is time 
for me to write to you again. This 
month [| have really been putting 
The Prayer of Faith to use. One 
day we had a test in social studies, 
I said The Prayer of Faith and 
got 100. Another time I wanted a 
bicycle, and I used it again and 
I got it. Another time I had a read- 
ing test, so I said The Prayer of 
Faith and I got A plus. 

On my report card my teacher 
said that I was an asset to our class, 
and that my attitude was always 
pleasant and cheerful. 

I am glad to say that God has 
been a great help to me this month, 
and I hope He continues to be. I 
am always anxiously waiting for the 
WeE Wispom.—Joan L. Byer. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 


requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Bonnie Jean Morgan (11), 
Elizabeth, Ind.; Patricia Joan Holle 
(11), Box 86, Whitetail, Mont.; 
Mickey Baetz (12), 1814 S. Braun- 
fels Ave., San Antonio, Tex.; Vir- 
ginia Louise Harris (13), 167 W. 
Tripoli Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Alma Sue Wells (13), Box 386, 
Vernon, Ala.; Rebecca Dickens 
(13), 305 Louise Ave., High 
Point, N. C.; Diane Calchera (13), 
17° Gold St., Stafford Springs, 
Conn.; Suzanne Marie Wolf (12), 
Mary Ellen Daniels (13), Lathrop, 
Mo.; Joyce Beal (13), Rte. 5, 
Blooming Prairie, Minn.; Nan 
Abetz (11), 19 Gold St., Stafford 
Springs, Conn.; Una Samuda (13), 
Fern Cottage, Chester Castle P. O. 
Jamaica, B. W. I.; Gracie Lang 
(10), Box 25, Allentown, Ill.; Irene 
Gonsalves (10), Box 277, Hawi, 
Hawaii; Florence Gonsalves (13) 
Box 296, Halaula, Hawaii; Loretta 
Smith (13), 5328 W. Leland, Chi- 
cago 30, IIl.; Evelyn Roberts (13), 
26 Preston Ave., Alfreton, Derby- 
shire, England; Sheila Hamilton 
Toovey (13), Bolsa de Comercio, 
2 piso of 116, Santiago, Chile, S. 
Amer.; Ellen Booth (11), 118 
Glenridge Rd. E., Stratford, Conn. ; 
Nancy Jolly (9), Rte. 4, Box 108, 
Knoxville, Iowa; Doris Wither- 
spoon (10), Ferris, Tex.; Betty Ann 
Love (10), Greek Road, Mt. 
Morris, N. Y.; Yvonne English 
(9), 46 Westbourne Ave., Hull, 
East Yorks., England; Normarie 
Doerfer (12), Rte. 2, Box 159, 
Muscatine, Iowa; Joan Conroy 
(13), 23 Bellvie Road, Seacombe 
Wallasey, Ches., England; Wilma 
Bergman (11), Mammoth Springs, 
Ark. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 


Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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THIS IS 


CAROL TIMS 


Designed by Mary Bailey Derr (12 years) 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. Some 
one has suggested a bride and her trousseau. Who can draw one? 
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The Time Is Now 


(Continued from page 17) 


not command the stones at His 
feet to become bread? He could 
if He chose cast Himself from 
the highest pinnacle of the 
Temple, and would not God's 
angels protect Him from harm? 
Jesus knew that He could do 
what men called miracles, Could 
He not then by a miracle cause 
men to follow Him and in this 
way set up an earthly kingdom ? 
Three times Jesus overcame 
temptation, and with each over- 
coming He realized a greater 
strength. He would use God's 
love and power only for the 
service of God. Then Jesus 
caught the magnificent, the all- 
satisfying message that God 
would have Him carry to man- 
kind. “The kingdom of heaven 
is within the hearts of men.” 
The kingdom of heaven is 
within you, God’s kingdom of 
mercy, love, and peace. If you 
would seek mercy, you will 
seek it in your own heart. If 
you would have love, build it 
in your own heart. If you would 
know peace, establish it in your 
own heart.. God’s time is now. 


Answers to Puzzles 


A Month to Guess 
February. 


Season Puzzle 
February 


Spell Water 
Ice, dew, fog. 
Snow, hail, rain. 
Frost, sleet, steam. 


What Place? 
School. 
Another Guess 
The letter L. 


A Farmer’s Tasks Puzzle 
Silo, shed, plow, coop. 


Of Interest to Parents 
and Sunday Schoolteachers 


The way in which religion is first presented to a 
child is important, because it determines the interest 
it will hold for him for some time to come. With 
this in mind Unity has prepared a series of non- 
sectarian lessons planned to arouse the child’s inter- 
est in religion. It consists of the Beginners’ Course, 
The Unity Primary Course, and Bible Stories for 
Juniors. 

The second series of lessons, the UNITY PRI- 
MARY COURSE is for children from four to eight 
years of age. This course is not founded on any 
doctrine or dogma but is broad and general in its 


teaching. 


Unity Primary Course 


The UNITY PRIMARY COURSE is a series of 


lessons arranged as a three-year study course. The 


lessons follow in orderly sequence, each lesson de- 
veloping out of the preceding one. Each lesson takes 
the form of a story designed to engage the child’s 
interest. Each is supplemented with a special Bible 
verse, and a special Bible story is suggested to illus- 
trate the lesson. 

Each quarterly set contains thirteen illustrated 
lesson sheets for the child and several pages of 
suggestions for the teacher, all inclosed in a loose- 
leaf binder. 

The series of thirteen lessons for one quarter sells 


for twenty cents. A year’s course is seventy cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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En 
o Be Proud Of 


Sally closed the front door and walked slowly 
into the kitchen, where Mother was baking 
cookies. She kissed her mother thoughtfully 
and propped herself on the kitchen stool without 
responding to the joyful advances of her little 
black spaniel. 

“You don’t seem very happy, dear,” said 
Mother as she pulled out a pan of brown cookies 
and slid a pan of pale ones into its place in the 
oven. “What is troubling you?” 

“Donna asked me to come next door after 
school and look at our valentines together,” she 
said, reaching down to pat the head of her 
insistent pet. 

“That was thoughtful of her,” said Mother. 
“She knows you have not had time to make 
friends.” 

“Yes,” said Sally, “she is very sweet. She even 
gave me a valentine, the only one I got.” Sally 
blinked back the tears bravely. “Of course I 
didn’t expect any at all, but I don’t want to go 
over to Donna’s, Mother—I haven’t a single 
valentine to show her.” 

“Now, Sally, you mustn’t feel that way. Go 
over to Donna’s and show her how much you 
appreciate her friendship. It won’t be so bad 
when you face it.”” 

Sally slid down from the stool and went re- 
luctantly next door, where Donna waited ex- 
pectantly with a stack of lacy valentines. She 


showed them one after another with great 
enthusiasm, and in her enjoyment of Donna’s 
warm friendliness Sally forgot her own pride 
until they had admired the last red heart. But 
she almost cried when Donna said: 

“Now let’s look at your valentines, Sally.” 

“I have only the one you gave me,” said Sally, 
gulping hard to keep from crying. “It was nice 
of you to think of me, Donna. You have only 
known me three days.” 

“But I like you very much and all the others 
will like you too when they know you, Sally.” 

“I'd like Mother to know you, Donna. Will 
you come over to my house?” 

As they crossed the lawn Mother called to 
Sally: “Here is a valentine that came in the mail, 
Sally. You can look at it together.” 

Sally tore the wrappings away eagerly. “It’s 
a magazine called WEE WISDOM she ex- 
claimed. What a wonderful valentine!” 

“Yes, dear, said Mother, it is a subscription. 
You will get eleven more copies before next 
Valentine’s Day.” 

“Oh, Mother, how sweet of you,” cried Sallyiiae 
hugging her tightly. Pe 

“I do have a valentine to share with you 
all, Donna,” she said happily as they s@ 
down side by side to look at WEE WI 


valentine to be proud of.” 
e If there is someone you want. 
pecially this Valentine’s Day why@ 
WISDOM as your valentine? stories, puz- 

zles, cutouts, and directions@fer tangs to do 

delight the heart of any boy or girl from 5 hat 3," 
WEE WISDOM is $1 a year. 
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